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ORIGINAL. 


CATCHING TURTLES. 


‘Oh, sister Mary,” said little Willy 
Brown, ‘‘ do come and tell me about this 
picture. What are these men doing with 
these great creatures? Some of them are 
lying on their backs, and the men have got 
ropes round some and are dragging them 
along the beach.” 

His kind sister laid down her book and 
said, “If you will bring your book here, 
little chatterbox, I will tell you about the 
picture.” Willy gladly accepted his sis- 
ter’s proposal and jumping into her lap, lis- 
tened to what she bad to say. 

“Now Willy, these great creatures as 
you call them, are turtles. Oo you remem- 
ber that little turtle which you caught in 
the meadow last summer? Well! these 
are just like them, only a great deal larger, 
and are called tortoises. This place is 
Cuba, one of the West Indies, where they 
are found in great quantities. These peo- 
ple which you see, have come in that ship, 
and they are catching these turtles to carry 
away with them.” 

W. ‘‘ Why how do they catchthem? I 
should think while they were getting one, 
all tho rest would run away.” 

M. “‘ Sothey would, Willy, if they were 
left alone on their feet; but you see the 
men turn them all over on their backs, so 
that they cannot move a step, and then they 

- can easily take them, one by one, till they 
have secured the whole. Here are three, 
in the picture, lying on their backs waiting 
for the men to take them.” 

W. “ But see, sister, they have forgot- 
ten one, and he is running away as fast as 
he can.” 

M. ‘Perhaps they have got as many as 
there is room for. The turtles are very 
large, and that cart will not hold a great 
many, besides, that is a very small one, and 
they do not think him worth catching. 
Here is one which the men are trying to 
turn on his back, lest he should get away. 











He is the largest and handsomest of them 
all, and so heavy that those four strong men 
can hardly turn him over.” 

W. ‘ But what is that boy doing behind 
the wheel ?” 

M. ‘Don’t you see, he has got hold of a 
rope, and is pulling the turtle with all his 
might. That negro boy in the cart has a 
rope also, and he pulls, while those other 
men push the turtle into the cart. That 
man with the torch in his hand is the over- 
seer, I suppose, for he is drest better than 
the rest; and seems to be telling them 
what todo. Now, Willy, what do you sup- 
pose they are taking so much pains to get 
these turtles for?” 

W. ‘I don’t know, unless they are going 
to make turtle soup of them.” 

M. “Sometimes they make soup of the 
turtle’s bodies, but it is the shells which 
make them so valuable. These shells they 
carry to America and sell for a great price. 
The people who buy them have them made 
into combs, and cases, and other ornaments 
which are very valuable. An American 
captain, not long ago, brought two of these 
immense tortoises alive from Africa, where 
they are very abundant, and although they 
were several months on the voyage, the 
turtles lived without food, and a gentleman 
assures me that they grew fat, which is al- 
most incredible. ‘They were brought to 
Boston, and kept a long time for exhibition, 
but when winter came they fell into a tor- 
pid state, which lasted so long, that a gen- 
tleman thinking they were dead, cut one of 
them up. The other one was left, and 
when Spring came returned to life, very 
much shocked, I have no doubt, to find his 
poor companion in captivity, had been dis- 
sected during his long nap. But, Willy, 
I hear mother calling you to come to bed, 
so good night, darling, and don’t forget the 
turtles.” 

W. “No, sister, I won’t forget the turtles; 
and you must remember that I shall want 
you to tell me some more stories to-morrow 


night, if I am a good boy.” NELL. 











Moral Cales. 





ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOSMER. 


A TRUE STORY.—CHAPTER SECOND. 


The day after the departure of the Dela- 
fields, Mrs. Hosmer was sitting with Har- 
riet at work, when Julia came singing and 
dancing into the room in the greatest pos- 
sible spirits. After forcing Harriet to 
dance the Polka with her, she threw herself 
into a chair and begged her mother to ex- 
cuse her, but that really she was so glad 
that the methodist parson was gone, she 
hardly knew what she was about. 

“« And pray whom do you call the metho- 
dist parson?” 

“Francis Delafield. He was so sober 
and so rational, and so wonderfully sensible, 
that he really put me quite out of qonceit 
wih him. Then he blushed so easily, and 
stammered so awkwardly when he spoke to 
one, I could hardly keep from laughing in 
his face. There was one good thing though, 
I do believe he was in love with me, for he 
shook like an aspen leaf-when he took my 
hand at parting; and his very soul was in 
his eyes. If it is so, it will be a capital 
joke.” 

Mrs. Hosmer looked at her daughter with 
an expression of mingled surprise, displeas- 
ure andsorrow. Her remarks showed such 
a want of good sense, good feeling, and 
maiden delicacy, and withal a state of mind 
so different from what she wished and had 
hoped, that she hardly knew what to say. 


| She reflected a moment, and she came to 


the conclusion that Julia must be acting a 
part to conceal her real feelings, for she 
could not cogceive that her daughter could 
dislke a ou man of such fine and inter- 
esting qualities, as Francis Delafield pos- 
sessed. ‘‘I am sure you are not in earnest, 
my daughter,” said she with a grave yet 
tender expression of countenance. ‘ Fran- 
cis Delafield is the son of your father’s old- 
est friend; and he is such a son as any fa- 
ther might well be proud of. I have studied 
his mind and disposition, and I have found 
there every thing that is noble, and gener- 
ous, and upright. He has a sound and 
brilliant mind, excellent principles, and 
warm and tender feelings. His position in 
society is one of the first respectability, and 
his professional prospects are the most flat- 
tering. I could have no higher ambition 
for my daughter than to see her the wife of 
such a man, for with him I should consider 
her happiness secure. The very depth of 
his emotion shows the truth and strength of 
his feelings. And Julia, my daughter, he 
loves you; his father has told us so. O! 
how gladly would I commit you to one so 
upright, so affectionate; he would correct 
your faults, he would make you worthy of 
his love; you would be happy.” Mrs. Hos- 
mer spoke with earnestness, and the tears 
were in her eyes. 

“ And so,” said Julia, curling her pret- 
ty lip, ‘‘ I am to have a husband to correct 
my faults am I, and to make me worthy of 
his love?’ And I amto marry for profes- 
sional prospects, and high position in so- 
ciety. Who would ever have thought my 
mother recommending such things.” 

** You pervert my meaning, my daughter. 
They are the incidentals not the essentials. 
These are the mind, and the heart, and the 
manners. And I merely mentioned this 
thing to you as an incentive to improve- 
ment, and a safeguard from any other at- 
tachment. You are yet too young to mar- 
ry. ‘Two or three years at least must elapse 
before that event takes place; but when 
the proper time comes, nothing would grat- 
ify your father and myself more than such a 
union. Francis Delafield has asked per- 


| mission to visit us again at the end of two 
months, and we have promised it. Let us 
say no more about it, now.” 

Julia sat for along time in moody silence. 
Then she arose and went to her chamber. 
When she had shut the door, she stocd still 
and looked around her. It was a large 
room, with the sun shining in through soft, 
silken curtains. Her father and mother 
had taken a pleasure in fitting it up for her, 
and had spared no pains in making it pleas- 
ant and comfortable. A rich carpet was on 
the floor. The bed was surrounded with 
delicate curtains, the rose-wood book-case 
was filled with choice books; the practis- 
ing piano was ofthe very best kind. French 
boxes stood upon the bureaus, a French 
clock upon the mantel, and the wardrobe 
and drawers were filled with every thing in 
the way of dress and ornament, that the 
heart of a young girl could desire, or watch- 
ful and generous affection procure. Julia 
Hosmer had been used to all this from her 
childhood. Her father was rich, and lived 
in a style befitting his wealth and station. 
She knew that her father was proud, and 
that there was a chance if she married 
against his wishes, that he might cast her 
off, and leave her to the fate she had chosen. 
A parallel forced itself upon her mind, be- 
tween her situation as the wife of Francis 
Delafield, the joy of her parents, the idol of 
her husband, the beloved and respected of 
a large and intelligent circle of acquain- 
tance, with the means of self-improvement, 
and of doing good to others scattered pro- 
fusely around her, and that of Mr. Alonzo 
Chesterborough, poor, and perhaps despis- 
ed, with a host ef vulgar acquaintances for 
her daily visitors—for a farther acquain- 
tance with Mr. Chesterborough had dis- 
pelled her early fancy that he was a gentle- 
man in disguise. She saw that he was 
poor, ignorant, and common-place in mind 
and character, and that the difference be- 
tween him and young Delafield was im- 
mense. 

And yet with this clear conviction upon 
her mind, this vain and foolish girl could 
not root out from her imagination the un- 
worthy predilection which had there taken 
root. The handsome form of her lover, his 
white teeth, and black, curling hair, his be- 
seeching look, his protestations of eternal, 
unalterable attachment, and a foolish, ro- 
mantic idea of generosity in giving up all 
for love, contended with her better judg- 
ment, and made her wavering and irreso 
lute. She went to her window and raised 
it. Mr. Chesterborough soon appeared at 
the opposite window, and with a theatrical 
air laid his hand upon his heart, and drop- 
ped upon one knee. Julia pointed to him, 
then to herself, and lastly to the sun whose 
course in the heavens she slowly described, 
until it reached a certain point. She then 
pointed in a particular direction, and made 
three or four crosses with her fingers. The 
young man seemed familiar with this mode 
of communication, for he nodded repeated- 
ly, and appeared fully to understand the 
meaning she wished to convey. 

That afternoon Julia dressed herself to 
go out, putting on a thick green veil over 
her bonnet. It wanted about an hour to 
sunset. Harriet met her on the stairs, and 
told her that she was coming to ask her to 
take a walk. Julia looked confused, al 
most confounded, but she excused herself, 
saying, that she had made an appointment 
to meet an acquaintance. 

Harriet regarded her earnestly. An idea 
that something was wrong seemed to cross 
her mind. She took her cousin’s hand, and 
pressing it affectionately, said, “‘ Dear Ju- 
lia, remember that you have a sacred trust. 
Your own and your parents’ happiness, and 
now, the happiness of another, of a noble 
heart, all depend upon you. Do not, dear- 
est cousin, distress those who love you so 
dearly. If you are n any trouble, confide 
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in me; in your true friend. 
you with heart and soul.” 

If Julia had answered this affectionate 
appeal by the confidence and trust which 
her long and sister-like attachment so well 
deserved, how different her fate might have 
been ; but she shut her heart and her lips, 
and merely pressing Harriet’s hand, passed 
onward and out of the house. Half an 
hour after this, she was walking in a retired 
lane gn the banks of the Schuylkill, with 
Mr. Alonzo Chesterborough by her side. 

‘I tell you, my adored Julia,” said the 
young man, “ that if we were once married, 
your father could never hold out against 
you; fathers never do; they always come 
round. And are you willing to give me up 
for that flaxen headed youth ; no fire in his 
eye, or in his soul? Me, who have loved 
you to distraction, and who will certainly 
die, if you cast me off now. What is a lit- 
tle learning, or a little fashion, compared 
with manly beauty, and an ardent soul. 
My Julia will love me for my own sake, 
and she will show her generosity and high- 
mindedness, her superiority to the paltry 
opinions and prejudices of the world, by 
giving her hand where she has voluntarily 
given her heart. You first smiled upon me, 
you allured me, and will you now cast me 
off ?”’ 

In this manner, by the most violent pro- 
testations, and the most glowing pictures of 
the happiness they would enjoy; at one 
moment in raptures with the .obleness she 
would display in marrying him, in the 
next, painting the misery he would feel in 
being cast off, he led her on till they arriv- 
ed at a solitary building by the road-side, 
just at the entrance to a settlement of Irish 
laborers. ‘‘In this house,’’ said Mr. Ches- 
terborough, “lives a Catholic priest who 
will unite us. Come, my angel, let us be 
married this very hour.” 

Julia permitted herself to be led into the 
little parlor. Father Patrick’s wife was 
called in to witness the ceremony, and 
there this delicately nurtured and highly 
educated young girl, was married to Mr. 
Alonzo Chesterborough, bar keeper in the 
Hotel. 

We will continue the story next week. 
8. S. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ROBBING GOD. 


“Only see, mother, what nice sweet- 
meats I have got, and nowI am going to 
eat them. How good they will taste.” 

“Tam sorry you spent your money in 
this manner, my daughter. It is wrong. 
Such articles are injurious to health, and 
in using them, you are guilty of robbing 
God.”’ , 

Mother, how can you say that? I did 
not take them without paying for them, 
and my money is my own, I am sure.” 

“It is your own as it regards any one 
else. But as it regards God, it is not your 
own. It is his, and his alone. Whatever 
we have is given us of God to use for his 
glory. You know I hire Amelia to do 
house-work, and sew and take care of the 
children. I entrust to her care articles of 
clothing, provisions, furniture, and some- 
times I leave her to take care of you and 
Georgianna. How should she regard all 
these as mine or as her own?” 

“As yours, mother, you pay her for her 
work, and she ought to use all these things 
for you, and not for herself.” 

“Very well. But suppose she should 
regard them as her own, and dispose of 
them for her own personal benefit. What 
should you think of that ?” 

**T know very well it would be robbing 
you, mother.” 

“Yes, and whatever God gives us, it is 
to use for his glory, and if we waste or 
squander it, or use it for any thing which 
is not in accordance with his will, we are 
guilty of robbing him. If you waste, or 
unnecessarily expend your money, your 
time or your influence, you take what be- 
longs to God, and are thus guilty of rob- 
bery. How very anxious you were the 
other day to attend a large fashionable par- 
ty, and how greatly disappointed -that you 
were not allowed to go. ‘There, time, and 
money, and influence were wasted, and 
‘worse than wasted, and those who did -at- 
tend, were guilty of robbing God.” 

* Well, mother, I will try to do right, for 





I am not willing to be guilty of the sin of 
robbing God.” 

“Very well, try to do right, but remem- 
| ber you cannot do any thing in your own 
| strength, and look to God to work in you 
to will and todo. This is serious business, 
my daughter, and remember that none can 
be accepted of God, none can enter heaven, 
can be fit to live or to die, but those who 
| make an entire surrender of all to him— 


into 
time, their money, their influence as God 
would have them. R. E. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE. 


A slave on one of the islands of the West 
Indies, originally from Africa, having been 
brought under the influence of religious in- 
struction became so valuable to his owner’ 
on account of his integrity and general good 
conduct, that his master employed him to 
assist in the management of his plantation. 
On one occasion, his owner wishing to pur- 
chase twenty additional slaves, employed 
him to make the selection from those who 
were offered for sale. Soon after com- 
mencing his examination of those who were 
in the market, he fixed his eye intently on 
an old decripid slave, and told his mastyr 
he must take him for one. The master 
was greatly surprised and objected, but the 
slave entreated so earnestly, for this indul- 
gence, that the offer of the seller to add the 
old man to the twenty, without increasing 
the price was accepted. The newly ur- 
chased slaves were conducted to the plan- 
tation and placed under the charge of the 
slave, who had made the selection. On the 
poor old decripid African he bestowed un- 
common care. He took him to his own 
habitation, and laid him upon his own bed; 
he fed him at his own table, and gave him 
drink out of his own cup; when he was 
cold he carried him into the sunshine, and 
when he was hot he placed him under the 
shade of the cocoa nut trees. The master, 
astonished at the careful attention bestowed 
by him upon his fellow slave, interrogated 
him on the subject. ‘Is that old man,” 
said he, ‘‘ your father, that you take so 
much interest in him?’ ‘ No, massa,” 
answered the poor fellow, ‘‘he no my fa- 
der.” ‘Perhaps then he is your elder 
brother?” ‘No, massa, he be. no my 
broder.” ‘Then he must Be your uncle or 
some other relation.” ‘‘ No, massa, he be 
no of my kindred at all; he be no my friend.” 
“* Why then do you bestow on him so much 
care and attention?” ‘Oh massa,” re- 
plied the slave, “‘ he be my old enemy; he 
sold me to the slave dealer, and my Bible 
tell me to love my enemy, when he hunger, 
feed him, when he thirst, give him drink, 
and so me only do what my Bible tell me.” 











THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


A few months since, an interesting little 
blind boy, about twelve years of age, in 
Providence, R. I. became the hopeful sub- 
ject of converting grace, and after relating 
such a religious experience as drew tears 
from almost every eye, he was baptized, 
and received as a member of the Church. 

Immediately upon his conversion he be- 
came very desirous to learn to read the Bi- 
ble, with raised letters prepared for the use 
of the blind, and in a very short space of 
time he learned to run his delicate fingers 
along the page, and read with ease and pro- 
priety. The utmost object of his wishes 
seemed now to be to possess a complete 
copy of the Bible for the Blind, which con- 
sists of several large volumes. His parents 
were unable to buy one, but his pastor ob- 
tained one from a society in Boston. 

Not long after the little boy received the 
volumes, his pious mother saw him retire to 
the room where they were kept, and she 
stepped softly to the door to see what he 
would do. And why do you think the dear 
little fellow went alone to this room? His 
mother saw him kneeling by the side of 
these precious volumes, and lifting up his 
little hands in prayer, to return thanks to 
God for the blessed gift of his holy word. 
He then rose from his knees, and taking up 
one of the volumes in his arms, hugged and 
kissed it, and then laid it on one side; and 
proceeded to the next, and so on, till he 
had in this simple, but beautiful and ex- 
pressive manner, signified his love for each 
of those blessed volumes, which, through the 








medium of touch, had spread before his | 








lay all upon the altar—bring all the-ithes_ 
the store-house—seek to use their | 











mind the wonders and the glories of God’s 
revelation to man. 

What a beautiful comment is afforded by 
the above touching incident upon the words 
of David, ‘‘ The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart. More to be 


desired are they than gold, yea, than much | 


fine gold; sweeter also than honey, and 
the honeycomb !”—S. S. Advocate. 








Atorality. 





THE PEDLAR AND THE TRINKETS. 
There are silly people in the world who 
are caught by every bit of tinsel and finery, 


and who can hardly say; ‘‘No!” to any one. | 


Such a silly person is Caroline Freeth ; and 
yet, to look at her, you would take her to be 
a thoughtful and prudent little girl. 
tell you what she did only a week or two 
ago. 

ee was drawing near sunset, when, neat- 
ly dressed, she opened the front door of 
Vine Cottage, the snug little dwelling where 
her parents live. She had opened the door 
just to peep in the direction of the village, 
to see if her mamma was in sight, on her 
return home. At that moment a pedlar 
was taking the way to the back door, with 
the hope of picking up a customer in the 
housemaid or cook. Caroline lingered, 
and the pedlar, emboldened by her manner, 
turned up to the door, his dog following 
close at his heels. 

The pedlar was a well-dressed, light- 
hearted, merry fellow, with a passing joke 
for all, and a tongue that knew how to speak 
in praise of what he had tosell. The pack 
on his back seemed a weighty one; and the 
box that he carried before him was well 
supplied with skeins of silk, balls of cotton, 
pins, needles, stay and boot laces, thimbles, 
penknives, scissors, pincushions, kid gloves, 
small looking glasses, and jewelry. He 
saw, at a glance, that Caroline’s eye was 
caught by the trinkets in his box; so, ad- 
vancing toward her, and placing his right 
foot on the door-step, he began to display 
his wares. 

** May be, my little miss,’’ said he, tak- 
ing up a pair of long gloves in one hand, 
while he held a pair of scissors in the oth- 
er—‘ may be that you are in want of a pair 
of gloves? Here is a beautiful pair, of a 
lovely sky-blue; soft as silk, and of the 
very best make. A hand and arm like 
yours would look delightful with such a 
glove upon them, and this pair seems to be 
just your size.” 

Now Caroline’s last bonnet was sky-blue, 
and so was the handkerchief that was bought 
to go round her neck when she went out. 
What the pedlar said, therefore, found its 
way to her heart, and before she wus aware 
of it her hand was in her pocket. 

Caroline had been laying up a few six- 
pences toward the purchase of a work-box, 
of which she was really in want, and she 
had, at that time, twelve shillings in her 
purse. 

** Here are a pair of ear-rings,” contin- 
ued the pedlar, ‘‘ London made, and of the 
finest gold! I would give a trifle to see a 
face like yours with such a dropper as this 
on each side of it. Cheap as dirt! Only 
one dollar the pair! I would lose by them 
by taking off two shillings rather than you 
should not have them. The gloves are 
only half a dollar; you shall have them 
both for eleven shillings.” 

Silly Caroline was so wrought upon by 
the pedlar, that, forgetting the work-box, 
she determined to have the gold ear-rings. 
It was hard to give up the sky-blue gloves ; 
but to buy both, would take almost all the 
money she had. The pedlar, however, 
pressed her so hard that she tried on a glove, 
hoping it would be too big or too little; 
provokingly, it was an excellent fit, and the 
pedlar declared that he never saw anything 
more becoming in his whole life. 

Caroline hesitated a moment in the door- 
way, and had just decided to take both 
gloves and ear-rings, when the pedlar, 
thinking to make the most of a customer, 
who, he perceived, had money in her pock- 
et, showed her a pair of bracelets that 
matched the ear-rings. The ear-rings and 
bracelets were both of a price; and silly 
Caroline, after changing her mind two or 
three times, not having money enough to 
buy all, pulled out her purse, and put her 
twelve shillings in the pedlar’s hand, for the 
bracelets and ear-rings. 

She had scarcely completed her bargain, 


I will | 


and closed the door, when her mamma 
came in, while she was trying to fasten on 
one of the bracelets, ‘‘ Well, Caroline,” 
said Mrs. Freeth, ‘I have been to the shop 
in the village, and looked out for you the 
very prettiest work-box they had. It cost 
more money than I liked to give, but I 
knew, my love, that you had something to- 
ward it. If it should not please you, I am 
at liberty to return it. But what have you 
got on your arm, child? Where did you 
get that tawdry thing?’ Poor Caroline 
was now obliged to confess that she had 
laid out every farthing she had in the world, 
in payment for a pair of ear-rings anda 
pair of bracelets. 

Mrs. Freeth, on examining the articles, 
found them to be, as indeed she expected, 
| not gold, but gilt, and of the commonest 
| quality, not worth one half the price which 
had been paid for them. Her first step was 
to go into the kitchen, with the hope of 
finding the pedlar at the door with the ser- 
vants; but, no! he was too shrewd a fel- 
low for that. He had caught sight of Car- 
oline’s mamma, as she came in at the door, 
and, well knowing what sort of a bargain he 
had made, set off quickly the nearest way 
to the cross roads, 

I need scarcely add, that Mrs. Freeth, to 
reprove the very silly conduct of her daugh- 
ter, sent back the work box, and all that 
Caroline had for her money, instead of a 
happy heart and a handsome and useful 
work-box, were shame and vexation, and a 
pair of badly gilt bracelets and ear-rings, 
which her mamma would, on no account, 
permit her to wear. 

Do, my little friends, let your ornaments 
be those of the heart and mind! Seek 
good affections, knowledge, and wisdom. 
Seek to know more of God’s goodness, of 
his Holy Scriptures, and of the Saviour who 
died for sinners. Seek these things; seek 
also what may be suitable for you in this 
life, and do not throw away your precious 
time and means to do good. Do not be 
like Caroline Freeth, with her useless gilt 
ear-rings and tawdry bracelets.—S. S. Adv. 

















Learning. 








THE LEONARD FAMILY, 


Or, the History of the Jews, from the Captivity to 
the Destruction of Jerusalem ; being a connec- 
tion between the Old and New Testament His- 
tory, and serving to illustrate and throw light 
upon the latter. For Sabbath Schools. By the 
author of “the New Testament History of 
Christ.” Boston: Published by Waite, Peirce 
& Co. No. 1. Cornhill. 





O, mother, what a happy family ‘that must be’ 
There is the father and mother, and their chil- 
dren, all conversing pleasantly together before 
the fire place. 

Yes, James; and it appears by the title of the 
book, that their conversation is on a very inter 
esting subject—the History of the Jews. 

I should like very much to know about the 
Jews. They are sucha strange people. They 
have been so highly favored in being called the 
“ people of God,” and yet they have been so dis- 
obedient to God’s commandments. 

True, and God has brought dreadful punish- - 











ments upon them for their wickedness. 
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Are there any Jews now, mother. 

Yes, dear, they are scattered among all na- 
tions, and sorely persecuted in some places. But 
I must get the “Leonard Family,” for you, and 
perhaps that will tell us all about them. 

Thank you, dear mother; I will read it to you 
on evenings, and that will be better than to be 
playing with the boys. 

Here, my son, is an extract from the book. 
Perhaps that will tell us something about the 
Leonard Family :— 


A CHEERFUL FIRE-SIDE. 


*‘ Do see, papa, my beautiful book,” said 
a bright little girl, with rosy cheeks, as she 
ran to the gateway to meet her father, re- 
turning at night from his business. 

““Who gave my little Jane this pretty 
present 1” 

“ Aunt Mary sent it to me, by cousin 
Henry, who has come to make us a visit.” 

“ What will you do with it; put a nice 
cover upon it, and lay it away carefully in 
the drawer ?” 

“Oh no! no! I shall read it. Mother 
says I may sit by her in the afternoon, 
when she takes her work, and read it aloud, 
and that will be beautiful, won’t it?’ 

‘Yes, that will indeed be pretty, and I 
am glad my little girl is so fond of her 
book.” 

By this time they reached the house. 
Cousin Henry was glad to see his uncle 
Leonard, and in answer to his questions, 
told him all about his mother’s family, how 
much love they sent to him, and that he 
had come to stay two weeks if his uncle did 
not get tired of him. 

Sarah, the oldest daughter, now, with the 
assistance of her brother James, brought 
out the supper table; little Jane spread 
over it the nice white cloth, and then as- 
sisted her sister to place upon it the cups 
and plates, while Mrs. Leonard, sitting by 
the window, with her sewing, would look 
up, ever and anon, to see if every thing 
was arranged as it should be. 

All things being ready, Jane asked her 
father, mother, and cousin Henry, if they 
would be pleased then to sit down to sup- 
per. When all were quietly seatcd, Mr. 
Leonard offered up a short but solemn and 
heartfelt prayer, that God, their Heavenly 
Parent, who had so bountifully provided 
for them, would grant his blessing upon the 
food, and sanctify it to the nourishment of 
their bodies. 

While they aree egaged in pleasant social 
conversation over the supper table, let me 
give my youthful readers a little more in- 
formation about this family. 

Mr. Leonard’s family consisted of him- 
self and wife, Sarah, their oldest daughter, 
at this time, ffteen years of age; James, 
about thirteen, and little Jane, then in her 
sixth year. ‘They had lately buried a child, 
a very lovely boy, ten years old. He had 
sometime before his death, given good evi- 
dence that his sins were forgiven, and that 
he loved his Saviour. Just before he died, 
he requested those that were in his sick 
room to sing that beautiful hymn, “ All is 
well,” he himself chiming in with his weak, 
dying voice,—his eye glistening, and his 
countenance expressing his deep interest in 
the triumphant strains of the song. Seeing 
his father and mother weeping by the bed- 
side, ‘‘ Do not weep for me,” said he, “I 
am going to the blessed Jesus, to dwell 
with the bright angels in heaven; you will 


_ soon come, and be with your little boy.” 


He then called his brothers and sisters to 
him, and having kissed them, said, “ Be 
kind to our dear parents ; love the Saviour ; 
prepare to meet me in heaven.” Socn af- 
ter he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. The 
children now never mention little Charles’ 
name without tears, and his parents weep 
when they see some little memento of him, 
but they are soon wiped away as they think 
of his happy death; the sufferings and 
temptations from which he has been saved, 
and the high, and heavenly employments, 
that now engage his mind, in that blessed 
world where they may soon meet him. 

Mr. Leonard was a carpenter by trade, 
and worked daily for the support of his 
family. By industry, and the strictest 
economy on his part, and also on the part 
of his wife, he was enabled not only to 
clothe them all neatly, and provide the ne- 
cessary family sustenance, but to send the 
children to the best schools, and give them 
superior opportunities for the improvement 
oftheir, minds; rightly esteeming a good 
education a better patrimony for his chil- 





dren than thousands of gold. Every year 
he'devoted a portion of his small income to 
the increase of a well selected family libra- 
ry; thus placing before his children'a good 
variety of wholesome and profitable works, 
and taking away the temptation to read 
lighter and fictitious books, through the 
want of better substitutes. Each child, as 
soon as it was old enough, to read and un- 
derstand the value of a book, was encour- 
aged to preserve with care such as it might 
receive in presents; so that the older chil- 
dren had their neat book shelves, made by 
their kind father, almost filled with excel- 
lent reading. Little Jane was promised, 
when she reached her eighth birth day, the 
books collected by her brother Charles be- 
fore he died. Mr. Leonard improved all 
his hours saved from business, in adding to 
his stock of valuable information, and ac- 
quainting himself with the improvements 
continually making in the different arts and 
sciences. Not satisfied with barely send- 
ing his children to school, although the 
school might be the best in the vicinity, he 
himself anxiously watched their progress ; 
interested himself in their studies, and en- 
couraged and assisted them in their lessons 
at home. The teacher was so struck with 
the promptness, and correctness of the chil- 
dren, that he sought the acquaintance of 
Mr. Leonard, and expressed his great satis- 
faction at the course he pursued. For his 
own advantage, as well as for the benefit of 
the children, he was accustomed, during 
the long evenings of the fall and winter, to 
read to them aloud or relate to them pas- 
sages from ancient history; giving them 
descriptions of former customs and habits, 
and allowing them to ask such questions 
as might be suggested to their minds by the 
narrative. 

But now the supper is ended ; thanks re- 
turned, and Sarah and Jane are busily en- 
gaged in washing and removing the dishes, 
and arranging the room. When the work 
was all nicely finished, and they had drawn 
up in a circle around the fire, James said 
to his father, ‘‘ Now we want to hear one of 
the stories you promised to tell us, when the 
evenings became sufficiently long.” 

© yes.” said Jane, “ do tell us a story; 
Mother will let me sit up a little longer to- 
night to hear it, won’t you, mother ?” 

‘“*Yes, my dear,” said her mother, “ if 
you do not become too sleepy, and begin to 
make bows, as you said Ellen Reed did at 
church last Sabbath.” 

‘** But,” said Mr. Leonard, “I am afraid 
cousin Henry will not be interested, and 
would prefer to have some plays planned 
for the evening.” 

“O no, uncle,” said Henry, “I had 
much rather hear the story; for sister El- 
len, who was here last winter, told us, when 
she came home, about the beautiful stories 
you would tell her and the cousins, during 
the long, cold winter evenings.” 

“* Well, my children, nothing could please 
me more than to gratify your wishes; for I 
hope while I interest you, at the same time 
to improve your minds. Sarah inquired of 
me, while learning her Sabbath School les- 
son the other day, who the Maccabees were. 
Now if you will listen I will tell you about 
them, the wars they fought; their suc- 
cess ; and then, we will talk about the his- 
tory of the Jews, (for they were Jews,) un- 
til the destruction of Jerusalem.” 





Natural History. 








CAPTURE OF A VULTURE. 

A letter from Get, a little village on the 
borders of the valley d’Aure (Upper Py- 
renees) contains the following interesting 
details: ‘‘Two mountaineers while out 
sporting at the back of the Peak of Tre- 
massaignes, perceived flying over their 
heads a vulture of enormous size; taking 
advantage of the moment when this levia- 
than of the air was within shot, one of the 
sportsmen discharged his gun, loaded with 
five small bullets. The vulture wounded 
in the wing, fell with considerable force to 
the bottom of aravine. Thither the two 
men hastened to secure their capture. 
The one who had fired, proud of his ex- 
ploit, seeing the monster of a bird extended 
on a rock, had the imprudence to attempt to 
secure it whilst living, but the bird furious- 
ly attacked him with his immense claws, 
and severely wounded the man in his neck 
with his beak, and it is supposed he must 
have been killed, had it not been for the 











presence of mind andcool intrepidity of his 
companion, who with the muzzle of his gun 
almost touching the vulture, discharged its 
contents in the head of this terrible bird. 
The creature was subsequently measured, 
and found to be 5 feet in length (upwards 
of 5 feet English measure) from the beak 
to the end of his tail ; his feathers handsome 
and strong ; his legs stout and as hard as 
steel. There was a remarkable circum- 
stance attending the capture of this bird, 
which no one has hitherto been able to ex- 
plain, and that is, that he had attached to 
his left leg a silver bracelet, very strong and 
of neat workmanship, to which was append- 
ed a small tablet, on which were to be seen 
engraved three Grecian letters. 

It was remarkable also that the upper and 
thickest part of the beak was perforated, 
and it had the appearance of having been 
used either with a cord or small chain. 
The bracelet has been presented to M. 
T , of Bagnierre de Bigorrs, who at- 
taches great value to it. The flesh of the 
bird was found to be perfect carrion and 
was thrown away. The wounded man is 
in a state of great suffering, although his 
life is not considered to be in danger. 








ORIGINAL, 


STORY ABOUT TWO DOGS. 


A nice old gentleman had a little dog. 
He gave him a warm place to sleep in, and 
food to eat, and milk and water to drink. 
One day when this dog was very hungry, 
the old gentleman gave him two pieces of 
meat. While the dog was eating cne of 
the pieces, he saw another dog coming up 
to him, and he put his paw on the other 
piece of meat, and growled very cross, be- 
cause he did not want the other dog to have 
any! How selfish! If dogs could talk, 
how much better it would sound to hear one 
say, “‘good morning, my dear friend, I have 
got a nice breakfast here, and if you want 
part of it you can have it.” 

Do you not see children, that what does 
not look well in a dog, looks a great deal 
worse in you that know better? 

When I hear a little boy, or a little girl, 
or larger ones either, at the table, say, 
“help me first, mother,” ‘ give me the 
largest piece, father.” ‘I say it’s mine, 
and you shan’t have it,” it sounds so much 
like snapping and snarling, that I cannot 
help thinking of the old gentleman’s dog. 

New Year has come. It is a good time 
to form resolutions. If you find you are 
inclined to be selfish, try to break it off by 
becoming generous, and kind, and benevo- 
lent to others. s. 








Nursery. 








ELLEN AND SUSAN. 


These two little girls were sisters. They 
were affectionate children, and loved each 
other very much, but Ellen, the oldest one, 
was sometimes fretful, and cross, and im- 
patient. She did not mean to be unkind, 
but she would often make her friends un- 
happy by indulging in these bad feelings. 

One day as the two sisters started to- 
gether for school their kind mother request- 
ed Ellen to take good care of little Susan, 
for she did not appear quite well. It wasa 
very warm day, and they had a long way to 
go. Ellen felt rather cross and disobedient, 
so she indulged herself, and went pouting 
along and saying little; but now and then 
she would speak very impatiently, and tell 
Susan to “ walk faster or she might mope 
to school alone.’ Little Susan. began to 
feel sick and sad, and became so weary 
that she asked Ellen to wait a minute or 
two for her to rest, “‘ and then,” said she, 
‘JT will run on all the faster.” Ellen fret- 
fully told Susan she was lazy and trouble- 
some, and then said some things which are 
hard for a little girl to bear. So Susan lay 
down upon the grass, and began to cry. 
Ellen knew she was doing wrong in thus 
disobeying her mother, but she felt very 
impatient, and telling her sister to ‘‘ come 











when she got ready,” went on and left her. 

Susan lay upon the grass with the warm 
sun shining upon her head and cried her- 
self to sleep. Ellen went on to school ; and 
when asked where Susan was? replied, 
‘she walked so slow, I could not wait for 
her.” She was reproved by the teacher, 
as she deserved to be; and then they wait- 
ed and waited, but no little Susan came 
trotting along. By and by, Ellen became 
alarmed, and begged permission to go and 
find her, She ran to the place whére she 
had left her, but Susan was not there, and 
feeling very much frightened, she ran on 
home. As she was entering the gate she 
heard the trampling of horses’ feet, and 
looking around, saw her father and a phy- 
sician riding together as fast as they could. 
This frightened her still more. She ran 
into the house, but oh! how much misery 
was before her. Her mother was weeping 
bitterly, and in her lap lay little Susan with 
a face as red as scarlet, her lips almost 
purple, and her beautiful eyes wild and 


| glaring, and rolling about continually. 


How differently she looked from the smil- 
ing happy little girl they had loved to ca- 
ress but a few hours before. She knew no 
ene at all. She had lain and slept in the 
sun till a burning fever came on, and her 
head ached so hard that she became de- 
ranged. She was rolling about on the grass 
in this condition when a kind neighbor 
found her, and carried her home. Poor 
Susan! how much she suffered. The phy- 
sician tried every thing in his power to re- 
lieve her, but she moaned, and rolled her 
head around, and tossed about in great 
distress all that day and all night. 

Ellen hung around her bed, weeping 
and almost distracted. She would get hold 
of her burning hand, and kiss her, and beg 
of her to look at her once more, and 
know her, and forgive her for her unkind- 
ness. But Susan was too sick to know any 
thing, and the next morning just as the sun 
was brightly rising, she groaned, and gasp- 
ed, and died! 

Children, you would not like to have been 
in Ellen’s place then. She knew how 
wrong it was to be cross, and impatient, 
and to leave her little sister as she did, 
though she did not, of course, know it 
would cause her death, and now she felt so 
unhappy, so wretched, that she was indeed 
to be pitied. She had loved Susan very 
much, and she sometimes almost became 
crazy herself when she thought that the 
last time Susan ever looked at her to know 
her, she had spoken unkindly to her, and 
left her lying upon the grass alone, and 
weeping. Do you think Ellen ever indulg- 
ed in these wicked feelings again without 
thinking of her dear little sister. * 

Children, if you are ever disposed to be 
fretful and cross to each other, remember 
the unhappy Ellen, and her sister Susan, 
and pray God to make you better, and to 
keep you from sin.—S. S. Journal. 
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THINGS WHICH ARE PLEASANT. 


It is pleasant to see a girl, when her 
sewing work is finished, drawing out the 
bastings, and saving them to be used again, 
for a similar purpose, 

It is pleasant to see her taking the trim- 
mings of her patchwork, and putting them 
into a little bag, kept for the purpose. 
When the bag begins to be full, she may 
empty. it into the family bag. 

It is pleasant to see the children of a 
family gathering up the pieces of twine, 
which are taken*from bundles, and deposit- 
ing them in a bag, kept for the purpose in 
the kitchen. They will often be needed, 
for various purposes. 

It is pleasant to see the notes and billets 
of the family, which are of no value after 
the first reading, laid away in the writing- 
desk. They may be used for trying pens, 
or for the first draught of compositions. 

It is pleasant to see my little friends 
careful to pick up the pins which they may 
notice on the floor. The maid may not see 
them when she comes to sweep, and if she 
should, the time of the children may be no 
more valuable than hers. 

Some may think these things are trifles. 
Very well; let them think so, if they 
please. I think differently. Perhaps the 
time will come, when they who will not 
now, stoop to pick up a pin, will gladly 
stoop for a smaller thing. 

[Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 


A good child exhibits her love for her pa- 




















rents, by administering to their comfort. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























MEMULR OF A LITTLE GIRL. 
| Continued from page 140.)} 
On returning home from school, little Anne 
would sometimes burst into tears, and say, “ O, 
aunty, the children trouble me so—they get an- 





THE WITHERED HAND. 


Jesus went into the temple, on the Sabbath, 
where the Jews were assembled to worship God, 
and preached to the people. And there was a 
man there, whose right hand and arm was with- 
ered and shrunk up, so that he had no power to 
stretch it out, and it hung down useless by his 
side, You would think it a great affliction, if 
one of your arms was dried up, so that you could 
not use it; and you would be very thankful to 
get it cured. But, there were some wicked 
Scribes and Pharisees, those who were always 
watching to find something against Jesus. 


| They knew he was full of compassion, and al- 


| ways ready to cure the sick, wherever he found 


gry with me, and I don’t know what it’s for; | 


and when I tell them how wrong it is, they 
laugh at me—O, do take me away, and not let 
me go again, it makes me feelso.” These were 
naughty children. It is very wrong for rude 
children to teaze and make fun of those who 
wish to be mild and quiet. 

Although her aunt was a good lady, yet little 
Anne could sometimes see that all was not 
right ; and she would say to her, with tears, “ O 
aunty, do try to be good—do try to pray, and 
God will help you. 1 will pray for you.” 

Little Anne would never sit down to her 
meals, without first thanking God, and asking 
his blessing. Ifno one was present to do this 
aloud, or if she sat down alone, she would al- 
ways drop her head, and thank God, and ask his 
blessing in her mind. The same she would do, 
when she came to the table after the rest were 
seated. If she saw others begin to eat, without 
praying to God, she would be uneasy, and 
seem grieved, The reason was, she knew every 
good thing came from God, and sho thought it 
was very wicked not to thank him for it. And, 
if God does not bless our food, it will do us no 
good. 

Little Anne was grieved when she saw oth- 
ers do wrong. Her aunt saw her one day cry- 
ing in meeting. When they came home, she 
asked her what the matter was; and she said 
she thought she saw one of her brothers laugh 
in meeting. This was like good king David, 
who'said, “ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, 
because they keep not thy law.” 

For about two years before she died, little 
Anne used every morning, as soon as she was 
up, to go of her own accord"to a room by herself, 
and spend some time alone, thinking about se- 
rious things, and praying to God. When the 
rooms were all occupied, she would say very 
earnestly, “ Aunty, where shall I go to pray ©” 
Or, she would be uneasy, and wander about till 
she found a place where she could be alone, to 
pour out her little soul before her Maker. If 
this was omitted till after breakfast, she would 
be missed from the parlor. Sometimes her aunt 
would follow her to her room, and watch her as 
she knelt down with her head in her hands, and 
achair before her; and she would stand there 
till her own limbs ached with the cold, before 
little Anne would be tired of praying. At such 
times she was not satisfied with repeating forms 
of prayer, which she had learned ; but she would 
pray in her own language, expressing her own 
feelings, and asking for such things as she felt 
her need of. This is the way children should 
pray. There is no harm in repeating a form of 
prayer, if it expresses our own feelings; but it 
is much better generally to speak, in our own 
words, the language of our own hearts. 

One day, on going home from school, she 
went to her aunt in tears, and told her she had 
not been very good; and she thought it was be- 
cause she had forgotten to pray in the morning ; 
“for,” said she, “it is always so, if I forget my 
prayers—things go wrong.” 

This is very true. If we forget to pray in the 
morning, we may expect all things will go 
wrong with us through the day. But, if we go 
before God, and pray till our hearts are humble 
and tender, then we may expect things will go 
well with us; for God will be with us, and 

bless us. 





them; and seeing the man with the withered 
hand, they thought Jesus would cure him, and 
then they should get something against him, for 
it was the Sabbath day. So they watched him. 
What a pity, when they had a chance to hear 
the blessed Saviour preach, that they should 
have thought of nothing but to sit and watch to 
find some fault with him! But just so some peo- 
ple do now, when they go to hear Christ’s min- 
isters preach. 

But Jesus, being a Divine Person, and know- 
ing all things, understood what they were think- 
ing in their hearts. So he told the man that 
had the withered hand, to stand out in the mid- 
dle of the house, where every one could see 
him; and the man did so. Then the Scribes 
and Pharisees thought they should catch him; 
for they thought he was going to cure the man. 
So they asked him whether it was lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day; for they expected he 
would say it was, and then they thought they 
should be able to accuse him of teaching false 
doctrine ; for the Jewish rabbies taught that it 
was not lawful to give medicine, or to do any 
thing to cure the sick on the Sabbath day. Je- 
sus did not answer them directly ; for he would 
not needlessly give them a chance to accuse 
hun. But, he told them he would first ask them 
a question. And he asked them, whether it was 
lawful, on the Sabbath day to do good, or to do 
evi], to save life, or todestroy it? But, they saw 
that he had caught them in their own trap; for, 
if they said it was not right to save life, on the 
Sabbath day, then not saving it, when it was in 
danger, would be destroying it. But, if they 
said it was right to save lite on the Sabbath, 
they could not accuse Jesus of breaking the 
Sabbath, because he cured the sick on that day. 
So they made no answer. ‘Then he asked them 
whether, if any of them had a sheep, and it 
should fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, they 
would not go and lift it out? And how much 
better, said he, is a man than a sheep. And, 
from this, he concluded that it was lawful and 
right to do good on the Sabbath day. Then he 
looked round upon them with holy anger and 
grief, to see that they were so hard-hearted ; and 
he told the man to stretch forth his withered 
hand. The man’s arm was withered, and hung 
down powerless by his side ; but when he heard 
Jesus say, “ Stretch forth thine hand,” new life 
and vigor ran through the ‘withered member, 
and he stretched it forth, and it was whole like 
the other. 

‘he Pharisees could not say a word against 
what Jesus said; for they saw that, according 
to their own practice that if a man was as good 
as a sheep, it was.right to cure a sick man on 
the holy Sabbath. But this only made them the 
more angry. ‘They were filled with madness; 
und though they hated the Herodians, they went 
and consulted with them, to see if they could 
not contrive some way to destroy Jesus. 

Here, Jesus teaches us what kind of things it 
is right to do on the Sabbath. It is right to do 
good. It is right to take care of the sick; to re- 
lieve distress ; to take care of cattle, that they 
may not suffer. And, by the same rule, it is 
right to do good to the souls of men, on the 
Sabbath, It is right to preach; to teach in the 
Sabbath School; to collect children into the 
Sabbath School; to distribute religious tracts, 
and talk with people about their duty to God. 
But it is not right to seek to visit for our own 
pleasure, nor to seek our pleasure in any other 
way. By what Jesus said, he did not mean to 
say that the Sabbath was not holy, nor to teach 
that it is right to do common works; but that 
we might be benevolent and kind, and do what 
was necessary for the good of the bodies and 
souls of men. 





He who feels too important to become a Sab- 
bath School teacher, or scholar, is a poor vain 
thing, that should excite our pity. 
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Variety. 








TAKE CARE, BOYS. 

A Noste Act.—*On Saturday afternoon, 
that part of Back Bay between the Providence 
Railroad and Beacon street, was covered with 
young skaters, pursuing their beautiful but haz- 
ardous sport. A sudden cry announced that one 
of them, an Irish boy of about eight years, had 
fallen in among the broken ice. The report 
spread instantly through the crowd of boys; but, 
for the hundreds amusing themselves there, the 
danger was too great for sympathy to pass into 
action. One youth, however, who but a few 
weeks before had found himself in the same 
perilous situation as this lad, from which he was 
fortunate enough tc extricate himself without 
help, for which he called in vain, started forward 
alone, without hesitation, to rescue the sinking 
boy. The poor little fellow in the water was 
supporting himself by seizing upon the ice, piece 
after piece of which broke in his grasp. His 
preserver hastened forward over breaking ice, 
till no foothold was left for him, and then lying 
down filet upon his breast, crawled on to where 
he might reach him. 

The frightened boy was incapable of second- 
ing his efforts ; while the heavy boots and skates 
of the brave youth made his situation more haz- 
ardous everymoment. Seeing a coachman near, 
he called to him to throw over his reins, but was 
told they would be too short for his purpose. 
An eel pole was found by one of the spectators, 
and pushed forward on the ice till it came with- 
in his reach; the boy, who had sunk once, and 
was stiffened with the cold, was unable to clasp 
it in his hands, as he was desired; when his 
persevering friend, with a presence of mind and 
judgment which would have been admirable in 
a man, fastened the end of the pole firmly by its 
hook into the dress of the drowning boy; and 
now swimming, then crawling over the icy frag- 
ments, dragged his prize after him in perfect 
safety. 

This modest youth, who merely mentioned, on 
his return home, to account for his drenched 
condition, that he had got in at Back Bay, was 
Greely Stevenson Curtis, son of the late James 
F. Curtis, well known to many of our communi- 
ty for his active and gentlemanly superinten- 
dence of the Worcester Railroad.—Daily Adv. 


Boy Drownep.—On Thursday afternoon, two 
boys named Messer, whose father recently mov- 
ed here from Pepperell, were skating upon the 
Nashua river, when the ice broke, and both fell 
in. Assistance arrived in time to save one of 
them, but the other, a lad about ten years old, 
wont under the inc, aud was drowned. ‘The 
body had not been recovered on Saturday. 

[Nashua Telegraph. 
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THE GREAT WEED. 


James is a little boy, between three and four 
years of age. One day he took a pleasant walk 
with his mother in the garden. As they passed 
through one path after another, he began to pull 
up the little weeds which he found growing 
among the beautiful flowers. By and by he 
came to a very large one. He laid hold of it 
with all his strength, but he could not remove it 
from its bed. It had thrust its strong roots deep 
into the ground, and it refused to yield to the 
strength of such a tiny boy. After repeated 
trials, he stopped a moment and then said, 

Mother, I can’t pull this weed up. 

Why not, James ? 

Because it is so large, and its roots are so 
deep in the ground. 

That is the true reason, my son, and now let 
me tell you, that these weeds are just like your 
sins. Though all sin is very bad, and very dis- 
pleasing to God; yet like the weeds, you can 
pull them up stem and roots when they are 
young, but when they grow, and the stem be- 
comes large, and the roots strike deep into the 
earth, then you cannot move them. Try then, 
my son, to get clear of all bad habits while you 
are young; be sure to “ Remember your Crea- 
tor in the days of your youth,” and never forget, 
that the “fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.”—Altered from S. S. Visiter. 
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REMEDY FQR LOWNESS OF SPIRITS. 


Take one ounce of spirits of resolution and an 
equal proportion of the oil of good conscience— 
infuse into these a table spoonful of salts of pa- 
tience, and add thereto a few sprigs of a plant 
called “ others’ woes,” which you will find freely 
growing in every part of the garden of life, but 
especially under the broad leaves of a showy 
herb called disguise. Gather also a handful of 
the blossoms of hope, which being perennial, 
may always be obtained; sweeten these with 
the balm of Providence, and if you can procure 
a few drops of the genutne cordial of true friend- 
ship, it will greatly add to the value of the med- 
icine. But in this one ingredient especially be 
careful of counterfeits. There is a spurious 
compound, vended by one Self Interest, which is 
obtained easily enough, and by which thousands 
are imposed upon. The least admixture of it 
with the above ingredients, would infallibly 
spoil the composition. Reduce the whole to an 
electuary by a proper portion of conserve of con- 
tent, flavor it with essence of good judgment, 
and regulate the quantity taken according to the 
virulence of the disease. A tried recipe, and 
never known to fail. 





CONFESSING FAULTS. 


A little boy, not seven years old, in the ab- 
sence of his parents carelessly broke a valuable 
dish, When his father returned at evening, he 
told him what he had done, said he was very 
sorry, and would not do so again, and asked 
his father to forgive him. This his father cheer- 
fully did, and told the child he loved him, and 
did not mind the loss of the dish because he had 
told him the truth about it. The next morning 
one of the family asked the little boy if he had 
told his father what he had done the day before. 
“Oh, yes,” said he, “and father forgave me, 
and I knew he would, for the Bible says, “he 
that confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall find 
mercy.” 
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THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


Mr. Kidd, of Hammersmith, makes the follow- 
ing singular statement:—Some will doubtless 
smile when I tell them that sparrows are, when 
properly taught, admirable song birds! Taken 
when callow (this is indispensable) from the 
nest, and brought up under a canary in fine 
voice, they have been known not only to equal, 
but even to surpass their masters in brilliancy of 
execution. I am well versed in these matters, 
having made them the subject of deep study for 
many years. In conclusion, I would add, that f 
number the sparrows among my good friends. 
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AN OATH REFLECTED UPON. 


Mr. Romaine hearing a man call on God to 
curse him, offered him half a crown if he would 
ropeat the oath, The man started—“ What, 
sir, do you think I wonld curse my soul for half 
acrown?” Mr. Romaine answered, “as you did 
it just now for nothing, I could not suppose you 
would refuse to do it for a reward.” The poor 
fellow was struck with the reproof and said, 
“May God bless you sir, and reward you, who- 
ever youare. I believe you have saved my soul. 
Thope I shall never swear again.” 
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FORGIVENESS. 


A deaf and dumb person being asked “ what 
is forgiveness ?” took a pencil, and wrote a re- 
ply containing a volume of the most exquisite 
poetry and deep truth, in these wovds: “It is 
the odor which flowers yield when trampled 
upon.” 
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LITTLE ANNE. 


Come now and sit beside me, dear, 
A pretty story you shall hear 

Of little Anne, a holy child, 

On whom the Saviour kindly smiled. 


Her mother taught her every day 

To love her God—to love to pray, 

And though she scarce the words could speak, 
She often knelt His face to seek. 


She loved her elder sister well, 

And often would her mother tell 

To teach that sister hymns of praise, 
And show her more of God’s own ways. 


At last God pleased to make her ill, 
But she was meek and patient still; 
She lay upon her eradle-bed, 

Her mother watched her aching head, 


She whispered low: “ O mother pray !” 
Her weeping mother turned away ; 

“© pray for me!” again she said, 

Her mother knelt to God, and prayed. 








He heard that earnest prayer, and more; 
For often she had prayed before 

That God her darling child would take 
To be his child for Jesus’ sake. 
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THE CHILD’S DESIRE. 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children like lambs to his 
fold 
I should like to have been with them then; 

I wish that his hand had been placed on my head, 
That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look, when 

he said, 
“Let the little ones come unto me.” 


Yet still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 

And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above, 

In that beautiful place he has gone to prepare 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 

And many dear children are gathered there, 
For “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


But thousands and thousands who wander and 
fall, 
Never heard of that heavenly home ; 
I should like them to know there is room for 
them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come. 
I long for the joy of that glorious time, 
The sweetest, and brightest, and best, 
When the dear little children of every clime, 
Shall crowd to his arms and be blessed. 
[Miss. 
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